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VOL. XXIX JANUARY, 1919 NO. 1 

THE MONIST 



WHAT REMAINETH? 



"That the things unshaken may remain." 

— Hebrews xii. 27. 

RECENTLY I received a letter from a distinguished 
minister in a foreign land, a letter that impressed me 
deeply. He had given great attention to the Jesus-question 
for a number of years and had become finally and entirely 
convinced of the essential correctness of the radical or sym- 
bolic interpretation of the Gospel story, and in particular 
of the unhistorical character of its central figure. He had 
tried hard to keep his own conversion out of the pulpit, to 
inhibit or restrain its influence on his preaching and his 
pastoral ministrations, but in vain. Despite his utmost 
efforts he found that it colored his speech and his life, that 
he was no longer the same man but undisguisably another. 
To him the change was a great uplift and illumination, 
and to his flock in general it seemed not unwelcome ; they 
heard him gladly and were ready to follow whither his 
thought might lead. Not so with the "rich deacons," the 
officers, and the representatives of the "vested interests" 
in the church. 1 Of these the opposition seemed irrecon- 
cilable. In particular they insisted that with the vanishing 
of Jesus as an historical character the whole structure of 
the faith passed away with a great noise, that "there was 
nothing left whatever." Accordingly they tighten their 

x An early reviewer of Ecce Deus, discussing the work very sympathet- 
ically in a Toldo publication, predicted that the author's view, though logically 
and historically correct, could not prevail against the hostility of the "vested 
interests." 
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purse-strings, they refuse support to a Christianity which 
they declare has been voided of all its content, and it is not 
strange that the worthy minister finds himself in a deplor- 
able plight. One thing is certain : he will not compromise 
his convictions in any measure. He will not tamper with 
the truth as he now sees it clearly, but will abide the con- 
sequences with the firmness of a Luther. All honor to such 
a hero of the New Reformation ! 

At first sight one might feel inclined to sympathize 
with the wealthy members of this congregation and to ask 
in all seriousness, What remains of Christianity when the 
historical character of the Jesus is surrendered? Some 
time ago an illustrious British philosopher, who had been 
deeply impressed by reading Der vorchristliche Jesus, who 
had written me that he was more and more persuaded that 
"the view of the Christian origines" (therein set forth) 
was "in the main on right lines," who had indeed ex- 
pounded that view in an address before a certain society, 
on reading Ecce Deus wrote to me again, in a mood of 
apparent unrest. He could see no way to adapt the con- 
ception of proto-Christianity, as a monotheistic crusade, to 
the condition of the present age; what message or meaning 
could such a Christianity have for us, who are born mono- 
theists? All the inspiration, the enthusiasm, the signifi- 
cance of the Gospel proclamation seems to evaporate in 
the presence of an audience long since convinced, to whom 
it is nothing new or strange, but a mere truism, who never 
saw an idol and never expect to see one. 

It cannot be gainsaid that there is much force in such 
considerations, especially these latter of the metaphysician. 
But the force is by no means logical, it is weakly and even 
absurdly sentimental. It is a queer objection to proto- 
Christianity that it has accomplished its mission, that it has 
converted the civilized world to the recognition of the One 
God, that its Gnosis has celebrated a complete triumph, 
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that it has utterly overthrown every resistant form of idol- 
atry and has fulfilled to the letter the proud prediction con- 
cerning its apostles, that Satan (false worship) should 
fall like lightning from heaven before them. The world 
has in fact been saved by this glad Evangel from the fear- 
ful sin of idolatry, the sin from which it promised salva- 
tion. What more could be expected? A patient is sick 
and nigh unto death ; a wise physician appears and applies 
a healing drug that saves the sufferer's life and cures his 
malady completely. What then ? The cure being effected, 
the drug is no longer needed. Shall we now reject the 
physician and belittle his drug because it heals no longer 
when there is no longer anything to heal? Surely not. 
It is very true that the "Eternal Gospel" of monotheism 
may fail to stir the depths of the present already mono- 
theistic consciousness ; but in the beginning it was not ad- 
dressed to any such, but on the contrary to a consciousness 
intensely, exclusively, and often fanatically polytheistic. 
This monotheistic Gospel was precisely the one and the 
only conceivable one to arouse, excite, enchain, enthrall, 
and finally completely overcome and transform that poly- 
theistic consciousness. It is the height of unreason to sup- 
pose that the greatest religious reformation the world has 
ever known should not have been aimed directly against 
the one great religious error of the day, the one thing 
religious that needed reforming. There was then a posi- 
tive necessity that proto-Christianity, born in the Jewish 
Dispersion, should be a protest against idolatry, a crusade 
for the worship of the One God; it could be nothing else 
than a "Gospel everlasting to preach unto the dwellers 
upon earth and to every nation and tribe and tongue and 
people, saying with a mighty voice, Fear God and give Him 
glory" (Rev. xiv. 6-y). All the conditions of the time 
not only favored but even demanded such a proclamation, 
hence its immense and incomparable success. But the very 
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completeness of the success, by its total transformation of 
all the conditions of the case, does indeed disqualify the 
oldest Gospel to be at the same time the newest, to be the 
desiderated Gospel of to-day. Yet all this argues no fault 
in that earliest Evangel, quite the contrary; the Evangel 
was perfectly fitted to its time and clime. 

It is clear, then, as the noonday that it is an utter lapse 
in logic to carp at the radical interpretation of primitive 
Christianity because the occupation of such Christianity is 
gone for the West of to-day. It is not the function of rad- 
ical criticism to provide a faith that shall meet the aspira- 
tions of the twentieth-century European- American, as the 
early monotheistic preaching met those of the Graeco- 
Roman nineteen hundred years ago. It is the function of 
that criticism to make the past intelligible, to reduce the 
experience of our fathers (so far as it lies discovered in 
testimonies of this kind and of that) to order and to ac- 
knowledged law, and so to carry forward the greatest task 
that human thought sets for itself, of attaining a unity of 
the spiritual universe. The look of that criticism is turned 
not forward but backward, not upon the ages to come but 
upon the ages gone, though its ultimate goal is of course 
the perfect realization of the Eternal Spirit. Accordingly 
the radical critic does not forget To-morrow in his study 
of Yesterday, which he must see clearly and see whole. If 
proto-Christianity (as revealed by the new criticism) be 
alien or unequal to the demands of the hour, that may be 
the best of reasons for transcending it by some Neo-Gospel, 
some new morn risen upon its waning light; but it is no 
reason at all for rejecting the revelations of that criticism 
or depreciating their significance or embarrassing their dis- 
semination. 

All this seems so self-evident that the writer feels 
ashamed to insist upon it; is it not a waste of words to 
enforce such truisms at such length ? Certainly, if it were 
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not likewise sadly true that the prevailing theory and prac- 
tice are exactly the opposite. The age is pragmatic and 
disposed to accept as true only that which works ; though 
the philosopher in question has dealt most telling blows at 
theoretical pragmatism, he has unconsciously fallen into 
its trap, and would object to the radical view of the early 
Gospel that such a Gospel would not work well to-day ! In 
presence of such a judgment in such a quarter, one is not 
surprised that the great multitude of such as are willing to 
think at all on the subject are altogether impatient of the 
critical processes that compel one to the radical view and 
are ready to settle the question by asking, "How would 
such a view affect the minds of to-day? Would it work 
well in social and commercial life, in preaching, in charity, 
in organization? If not, then it is not for us, no matter 
what may be the critical evidence in the case." This is 
somewhat like, though far worse than, saying, "Is the 
value of the circummetric ratio, Jt, as a transcendental ir- 
rational, readily manageable in the calculations of engin- 
eering? If not, then we will have not of it, no matter 
what the mathematicians may say; the value 2 % is good 
enough for us." Yet without this transcendental value of 
si, inexpressible in any closed form, we could never have 
an exact algebra, metric geometry, or trigonometry, to 
say nothing of higher mathematics ; all of which lie out of 
the view of the true pragmatist. The foregoing waste of 
words has then been necessary, if only to detain the reader 
and force him to consider the matter. 

We may now advance a step and ask the question, What 
in truth remains of current Christianity on acceptance of 
the certain critical result, the non-historicity of the Jesus ? 
The first and most obvious answer is that proto-Christian- 
ity remains, the Christianity of the first and part of the 
second century, the Christianity of the Apostles, of the 
early missionaries, even of the great Gnostics, — and let it 
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not be forgotten that with the illustrious Clement of Alex- 
andria (150-220) the "perfect Gnostic" and the perfect 
Christian are the same. If any one denies this, well and 
good, the issue is immediately joined ; "to the law and the 
testimony." We are at once upon the critical terrain, 
where we like to be, where and where alone such matters 
must be debated and adjudged. Only be it remembered 
that it is solely a question of evidence, that only logical 
canons are admitted, and that the verdict of the testimony 
in the case is to be accepted as final, along with all its 
necessary consequences, be they what they may. Of course, 
in this brief paper no full presentation of the evidence can 
be attempted; some of it is already set forth in Der vor- 
christliche Jesus and in Ecce Deus and in writings pertain- 
ing thereto; but not nearly all. In this connection it is 
practicable only to call attention to a few outlying and also 
outstanding facts additional to those mentioned in the 
works just named, especially to the commanding facts of 
the Teaching and the Shepherd. 

Of these the first is the oldest known manual of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice. Of course, like nearly all such 
writings, it is a compilation, but a very old one, nearly all 
of it is earlier than the second century, and much of it 
dates back into the first, some of it perhaps even beyond. 
Its testimony is therefore of the highest value, it is unim- 
peachable, and it is unequivocal. Now the Teaching knows 
nothing whatever of any human or historical Jesus. Aside 
from three or four obvious interpolations, the name itself 
is unknown to this ancient and revered "Doctrine of the 
Apostles." Besides, the whole tenor and spirit of the docu- 
ment shows that it did not proceed in whole or in part from 
a consciousness informed with the idea of an historical 
Jesus, such as reigns in modern Christian dogma and is 
supposed to be present in the New Testament Scriptures. 
This celebrated Didache reveals and presents the earliest 
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Apostles as quite independent of any such notion as the 
modern assumes to have been the very pivot and hinge, the 
kernel and the essence of apostolic preaching. Herewith 
indeed the modern assumption is utterly exploded, but it 
is the argumentative value of the Teaching, not in relation 
to the Jesus-question, that now concerns us, but only in 
relation to the question of the value of the alleged histor- 
ical character in the early apostolic preaching. Even if 
we were to cling fast to the disputed historicity (as Bousset 
does), we should yet have to admit (with Bousset in his 
Kyrios Christos) that its value was practically zero in that 
early preaching, even of Paul and of James and the New 
Testament worthies in general. The demonstration then 
is overwhelming, that the human-historic Jesus did not 
figure appreciably in the glorious first preaching of the 
Gospel. 

If now we pass to the Shepherd of Hermas, we find 
this conclusion not so much corroborated as demonstrated 
decisively, independently, and anew. The Shepherd may 
be dated somewhere between 95 and 135, near the begin- 
ning of the second century. It proceeds from Rome, from 
the heart of the Christian consciousness of that day ; it was 
almost a vade-mecum of the two centuries following its 
birth, one of the most popular of early Christian works ; it 
was highly esteemed, even as inspired and authoritative, 
by the best minds of the Church, as by Origen ; its value as 
a book to be read was conceded even by such as denied it 
to be canonical (e. g., the author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment) ; true, it was rejected by Tertullian and such, but 
for the reason, irrelevant to the present discussion, that it 
was too forbearing in treatment of sexual irregularities. 
Now this Pastor of Hermas never mentions the name Jesus, 
it never hints at a Gospel incident, it knows apparently 
nothing whatever of the supposed Gospel history, it makes 
not the least use whatever of the supposed fundamental 
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and indispensable motif of the exemplar life, of the histor- 
ical figure, of the human Jesus. Remember, too, that this 
Poimen is distinguished among early Christian writings 
by its great length, surpassing that of any Gospel, and it 
appears past controversy that the motif in question could 
not have bulkt sensibly in that early Christian conscious- 
ness of Rome at the beginning of the second century of 
our era. 

If now we turn to the New Testament itself, we find 
that a number of its documents even in their present inter- 
polated form are yet entirely innocent of the debated his- 
toricity. The Epistle of "James, Servant of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ" stands at the head of the General Epis- 
tles, yet it hints nothing whatever concerning the central 
historic-human figure of the modern faith; such a figure 
has no apparent existence for this James, though he has 
been supposed to have been the "Brother of the Lord." 
Similarly, in the "Revelation of Jesus Christ which God 
gave him," which "I John" beheld and reported, ascribed 
to the "beloved disciple" and especial intimate of the "Car- 
penter of Nazareth," there is no allusion at all to the New 
Testament story, no hint of any kind at the human-historic 
character in question. Yet this important document, how- 
ever complex and uncertain its origin, does undoubtedly 
mirror the early Christian consciousness with extraordi- 
nary vividness, especially as it prevailed among the Mes- 
sianists, whom great critics (like Conybeare) and eschatol- 
ogists in general regard as the very earliest of all Chris- 
Hans. 2 And in this testimony the Jesus is exclusively a 
divine being with no suggestion of human history. Such 
an impressive phenomenon may well have been painful to 
some later historizing Catholic, who has tried to relieve 
the situation by inserting at xi. 8, after "the great City," 

2 "It (Christianity) was at first a Messianic movement among Jews": 
Conybeare's The Historical Christ, p. 74. See the present writers review of 
this work in The Open Court, March, 1915, pp. 163-189. 
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the words, "which is called spiritually Sodom and Egypt, 
where also their Lord was crucified." An interpolation 
could hardly be more patent. "Revelation" reveals an in- 
tensely Jewish consciousness, yet here the "holy city" of 
verse 3 is called "Sodom and Egypt," which betrays a mind 
just as intensely anti-Jewish. — In the Epistle "To He- 
brews" we also find a Christian consciousness for which 
the Jesus is a divine being, for which the human-historic 
counts extremely little, if indeed it be not altogether absent. 
The few vague and scanty suggestions of this latter ele- 
ment are very probably mere marginal observations of 
later copyists or of more deliberate falsifiers in the interest 
of the "historic" dogma. 

The like may be said of many other phrases and clauses 
lying loose in the context of the Epistles, which may be 
easily shaken out by a light breath of criticism. They were 
inserted in the body of a text that originally knew nothing 
of the human-historic Jesus, with intent to catholicize the 
document, to adapt it to the later biographic dogma that 
has thus intruded itself and finally elbowed nearly every- 
thing else out of the Christian doctrine. 8 

The contention does not indeed seem extravagant that 
the whole body of earliest Christian writings, until inter- 
polated as aforesaid, was free from any trace of influence 
of the human-historic Jesus. And in this connection it is 
worth while to remark that it is now admitted in such a 
recent and authoritative work as The Problem of the 
Fourth Gospel, by H. Latimer Jackson, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press), that this greatest of the Gospels is a 
free work with no pretension of conformity to modern 
standards of history and biography, a "spiritual" or mys- 
tical "Gospel" imparting the new truth in symbols, "pre- 

s The writer has devoted several elaborate memoirs to the exposition of 
the foregoing propositions, and these he hopes to publish as soon as "the star 
of peace returns," and the public eye and ear may be caught by some other 
literature than that of the War. 
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serving the spiritual meaning in what one may venture to 
call bodily falsehoods" (says Origen). Herewith this Gos- 
pel vanishes from the scene as a witness to "the historic 
Jesus." Yet it is by far the most seeming-historic of the 
four Gospels, it employs much the largest number of bio- 
graphic minutiae, it strives to produce by all odds the most 
vivid picture of a living breathing flesh-and-blood personal- 
ity. And yet it is confessedly allegory, its testimony is 
null! How much more, then, the Synoptics, which omit 
nearly all such finer biographic touches and sketch a divine 
figure in a few bold strokes of the brush, where the sym- 
bolism lies plain at hand and there is far less attempt to 
produce an historic illusion! 

Turn, then, which way you will, it becomes clearer and 
clearer that the human-historic element is either practically 
or totally absent from the earliest Christian literature and 
therefore from the earliest Christian consciousness, of 
which that literature is a fairly faithful reflection. We 
may therefore repeat with all emphasis our earlier thesis, 
that the vanishing historicity leaves all proto-Christianity 
behind it. We may reject the human-historic element and 
still be as true Christians as those first so called at Antioch. 

Not for an instant does the writer imagine that this 
result will be found satisfactory, no matter how well as- 
sured. It looks like juggling with words to say that primi- 
tive Christianity abides when its center and focus disap- 
pears as a human-historic figure. But it is not. The reason 
for this false appearance is that we forget what a rapid 
and prodigious growth befell the earliest teaching under 
the excessive hot-house culture of the highly composite 
and adventurous circummediterranean mind of the early 
Christian centuries. That mind positively rioted in endless 
excursions in every direction in the wide-opened fields of 
religious-philosophic fancy; the plant of dogma grew up 
and branched and budded and bloomed in amazing fashion; 
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what is far more, it was engrafted with alien shoots from 
distant gardens, shoots that struck deep root in the native 
stem and spread out into overshadowing foliage. Like an 
immense Banyan tree this new nurture of an ancient stock 
has stretched itself abroad over the whole terrain of our 
emotional and intellectual life. And yet in spite of this 
world-shadowing outgrowth and ingrowth, the primitive 
germ was simple and familiar : it was the Oneness of God, 
a Jewish faith preached to a Gentile world. The immeas- 
urable excrescence and increscence were both perhaps 
historically necessary and intelligible, but they no longer 
serve any useful purpose; nay more, they serve to divert 
and absorb countless streams of energy, which can ill be 
spared from other and far more important channels of dif- 
fusion. Only consider the mountainous up-piling of theo- 
logical books and pamphlets and periodicals, practically all 
of which are dispensable. We have no quarrel with such 
at present, but the authors themselves must know in their 
secret hearts that such works are of supererogation, they 
have little or no meaning for the present or the future. 
The like may be said of the multitude which no man can 
number of soporific sermons addressed to somnolent con- 
gregations every Sunday from Eastern Russia to Western 
California. That they signify nothing is made clear by the 
contrast with Billy Sunday. The preachers, conscious that 
they themselves are only sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals, go in throngs to sit at the feet of this notorious 
mountebank, hoping to learn something from the tricks of 
a faker, to catch holy fire from the eruptions of a "movie" 
volcano ! 

However, all such general considerations will still be 
found inconclusive, such is the immovable mountain of 
eighteen centuries of prejudice before us ! Who shall say 
unto it, "Be thou removed hence and cast into the sea"? 
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But at least let us come to close quarters and ask in how 
far is the current faith, the faith of to-day, dependent upon 
the alleged historic-human figure of Jesus ? In answering 
this question it may be best to consider the so-called "Apos- 
tles' Creed" (symbolum apostolicum, an ancient expansion 
of a still more ancient baptismal confession, which every 
one knows and concedes was not due, but unknown, to the 
Apostles) and examine its articles in detail; — of course, 
we cannot touch upon the learned questions of the pro- 
venience of this creed, the birth of three centuries, or of its 
relations to the Roman Creed, the Creed of Antioch, and 
others. 

I (a) "I believe in (one) God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth." This calls for no comment; 
it is the monotheistic dogma and has nothing to do with 
the Jesus. 

I (b) "And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord." In 
this the Jesus appears only in his divine character as Son 
and Lord, the human-historic is not yet present. The no- 
tion of the "Son-of-God" is extremely old, pre-Christian 
by many centuries, appearing in countless forms and phases 
of meaning. It is quite out of the question to attempt any 
discussion of this vague and fluent idea in this connection ; 
it must suffice to state that the notion in no way whatever 
implies the dogma of a human-historic Jesus ; any one re- 
jecting this dogma may still affirm this article in just as 
good faith and honesty as any one accepting the dogma. 

II (a) "Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, (b) 
Born of the Virgin Mary; (c) Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, (d) Was crucified, dead and buried; (e) He de- 
scended into hell, (f) The third day he rose (again) from 
the dead; (g) He ascended into heaven, (h) And sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; (i) From 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead." This 
second article, with its nine sub-articles, is the distinctively 
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deutero-Christian contribution to this Apostles' Creed, it 
summarizes and makes precise the quasi-historic element 
as this gradually took shape in the Christian mind of the 
second and third centuries under the stress of conflict be- 
tween the Gnostic and the Catholic parties. It is the strati- 
fied precipitate of centuries of the most daring speculation 
and the most subtle and often acrid controversy. It repre- 
sents the final triumph of the literalists, of the historic and 
materialistic over the symbolic and spiritualistic interpre- 
ters. Its generations of authors have succeeded in making 
its statements verbally precise and unequivocal, narrating 
a biography in familiar every-day terms. What they have 
failed to do is to put any meaning into the words they have 
used. After striking out the original symbolic and mys- 
tical or spiritual content, they have been unable to supply 
any other. 

Let us test this assertion in detail. 

(a) "Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost," (b) 
"Born of the Virgin Mary." As historical and biograph- 
ical, such words have no discussable meaning whatever. 
It is vain to raise scruples dark and nice about partheno- 
genesis in certain lower forms of life, or about artificial 
fertilization of ova by saline solutions or other means. We 
may concede even human virgin birth as a physical possi- 
bility, but all such considerations are entirely irrelevant; 
certainly none such were in the minds of the authors of 
these articles of faith. There is no question of any phys- 
ical process whatever; "who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary." Such events are en- 
tirely beyond the range of modern imagination or specu- 
lation. It is impossible for us to attach to them any bio- 
graphic or historic meaning whatever. Homer indeed tells 
of many a virgin that couched with a godhead immortal, 
but these blessed gods were only men and women of finer 
grain than the earth-born, who sipped ambrosia and nectar, 
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in whose veins flowed ichor instead of blood : such a deity 
was easy enough to fantasy, and the poet's words held an 
imaginable meaning. And this is true even of his state- 
ment concerning the steeds of Achilles (II., 16, 149-15 1) : 

"Xanthos and Balios, twain as a whirlwind rapid in running, 
Horses Podarge the harpy aforetime bore to the West Wind, 
Zephyros, while in a meadow she grazed by flood of the Ocean." 

But no such imagination is for an instant permissible in the 
case in hand: no effort of the human understanding can 
assign any meaning to such a theological dogma. 

Of course, this does not imply that the authors of the 
sentence, or at least of the accounts in Luke and Matthew, 
did not mean something definite enough when they first 
used such expressions (which assumed their oldest extant 
forms only very gradually, so that the primitive phrases 
are lost to us entirely). They were not formulating dog- 
mas but writing poems, clothing spiritual truths in bodily 
falsehoods (as Origen would say). In attempting to give 
a sensible form to the notion of the Jesus-God as the"Son- 
of-God," they seized upon the methods and expressions 
lying at hand in the mythopoetic creations of the pagan 
world around them, and each embodied his own fancy in 
a story more or less after the Homeric or some other model; 
and this they did with perfect freedom and in utter dis- 
regard of the patent fact that their stories (in Matthew 
and Luke) contradicted each other at numerous and vital 
points, in fact are directly contrary in all the human- 
historic features, and most naturally, since both are pure 
and independent inventions, without the shadow of basis 
in fact. As such, they are perfectly intelligible and even 
beautiful ; as historic narratives they are utterly inconceiv- 
able. It is not too much to say that there is no man in 
Christendom, whether Pope or Patriarch, whether Car- 
dinal or Primate, whether clerk or layman, that associates 
any definite notion with these words, no matter how often 
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or how vehemently he may repeat them ; or if he does com- 
bine with them any definable notion, that notion is arbitrary 
and worthless, if not ridiculous. Worthless, for there is 
no worthy use of any kind to which such a notion could be 
put ; it is of no avail to any rational being. 

It is no new thing, nor peculiar to Christians, to profess 
words without ideas. The illustrious Maimonides (1135- 
1204) opens the fiftieth chapter of his Guide of the Erring 
with the reminder that "by 'faith' we understand not merely 
what is uttered with the lips, but also what is apprehended 
by the soul," and adds "you will find many ignorant per- 
sons professing articles of faith but connecting no idea 
with them." The faith of such a man is vain. 

If any one thinks that the foregoing judgment upon 
these articles is too severe, and that there are deep thinkers 
who profess them intelligently and in all sincerity, the an- 
swer is that such philosophers can at best attach to them 
only some mystical meaning utterly foreign to the words 
themselves, and under the persuasion of necessity. But they 
might do the same thing to any senseless jumble of letters 
or other signs, as to Abracadabra, which one may wantonly 
understand to mean what one will. But such an arbitrary 
ascription will still not be the meaning of the signs in ques- 
tion ; for meaning is not the wilful reaction of this or that 
mind merely to please itself, but the lawful, well-ordered, 
and regulated reaction of normal informed minds in gen- 
eral, in presence of the signs in question. Such being the 
case, the only way to give historic-biographic content to 
the articles in question is to fall back on the analogy of 
the saline solution ; but surely no one would do this, and it 
would be hard to imagine a greater violence to the thoughts 
of this famous confession. 4 

(c) "Suffered under Pontius Pilate," (d) "Was cruci- 

4 One must not forget, in appraising such documents, that the sharp dis- 
tinction between mind and matter is comparatively modern and was not drawn 
even by the acutest theologians among the ancients. The Targum Onkelot 
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fied, dead and buried." These words in the modern accep- 
tation merely continue conceivably the biography already 
inconceivably begun. Now it is remarkable that of all 
these four items (a, b, c, d) not one comes from the core 
and original cast of the Gospel. It is well known and gen- 
erally conceded that the "prehistory" of the Birth etc., the 
first two chapters in Matthew and also in Luke, are later 
fanciful prefixes to the earlier Gospel, which began with 
John's Preaching in the Wilderness. So too the "Suffer- 
ings of the Christ" (tot) Xqiotou 3iaftr\\Lax<atv, i Peter v. i), 
the Crucifixion, etc., are later suffixes to the same Gospel, 
which did not take Jesus into Judea, as Harnack now ad- 
mits bravely and honestly, even in face of the serious in- 
ference suggested. 5 Whence came the notion of the "Suf- 
ferings," this is not the place to inquire; but of the Cruci- 
fixion we may say with some confidence that it came from 
the phrase found in Heb. vi. 6, "crucifying to themselves 
the Son-of-God and putting (him) to open shame." Here the 
words seem to refer to nothing but the public rejection (by 
the Jews?) of the "doctrine about the Son-of-God," "the 
Logos" (doctrine), which is the only subject under dis- 
cussion in the context (Heb. vi. i). The word (of the 
AV) "afresh" is not in the Greek (as now admitted in his 
translation by Moffatt) ; the prefix dva- does not mean 
again but up (the setting-up of the cross), and besides in 
the original D-manuscript it was not present, but was after- 
ward inserted in an impossible original position, at the end 
of a line. There is no allusion to any re-crucifixion, but 

(second century A.D.) was marked by the most labored and persistent at- 
tempts to smooth down anthropomorphisms and all corporeal features in the 
Old Testament representation of Yahveh, and Maimonides devotes a large 
part of his Guide to the praise of Onkelos and to an elaborate refutation of 
the current doctrines of the corporeality of God. Words that for us have lost 
all meaning and reference might well have been used in the early days of 
our era. 

5 The Sayings of Jesus: "....the Passion and the narratives and dis- 
courses leading up to the Passion were completely wanting in Q," "whose hori- 
zon is as good as absolutely bounded by Galilee," pp. 170, 171. Notice his 
alarm at "this extraordinary fact from which we cannot escape," p. 233 n. 
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the open rejection of the "doctrine about the Christ" or 
about Jesus (tot Jteol xov 'ItjooO, Acts xviii. 25) is called 
"crucifying the Son-of-God," about the same as "pillory- 
ing," exposing to public derision, as the following phrase 
explains, "putting to an open shame." This notion of 
"rejection" as "crucifixion," hardly original with the author 
of Hebrews, but used by him as familiar to his readers, 
would seem to have been taken up and expanded into the 
story of the Crucifixion as found appended to the Synoptic 
Gospels and inwoven still more elaborately into the Fourth." 
Since such seems to have been the primitive sense of the 
"crucifixion," it might be legitimate for any one to profess 
faith in this article in this its only true and proper historic 
sense, which statement, however, is no advice to any one to 
do so. The further specifications, "dead and buried," are 
mere corollaries from "crucified" taken in its literal and per- 
sonal but improper sense. One may indeed speak of a doc- 
trine as being "dead and buried," but such a use is not to be 
recommended and does no justice to the intention of the 
Creed-makers. 

(e) "He descended into hell." This remarkable item 
of faith is entirely foreign to the Gospel. It might indeed 
be regarded as an inference (necessary for the ancient) 
from the Death; since the shade or soul of the deceased 
descended straightway beneath the broad disk of the earth 
into the house of Hades (i. e., hell). But the Scripture 
warrant is found in 1 Peter iii. 19, "in which (spirit) also 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison," etc., and 
ibid. iv. 6, "For unto this end was the Gospel preached 
even to the dead" (though here the original reference 
might have been to the heathen dead in idolatrous sin). 
Of course, there is no primitive Christianity in such a doc- 
trine, nor has it the least spiritual value for any intelligent 

« Along with a number of others, the writer's memoir on "The Original 
Sense of the Crucifixion" is held back, awaiting the dawn of peace. 
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modern, though Dante could use it for high poetical pur- 
poses. It is rarely heard of in the speech of to-day; there 
are perhaps very few that ever think of it one way or 
another (though its content is not unthinkable), an alterna- 
tive form is admitted for conscientious objectors, and little 
objection would perhaps be raised against him that would 
omit it altogether. Whether any meaning consistent with 
the non-historicity of the Jesus could be ascribed to such 
words, it seems idle to imagine. (See Note B, at close.) 

(f) "The third day he rose from the dead." Here in- 
deed we seem to touch the nerve of the whole matter. The 
Resurrection (Anastasis) on the third day is regarded on 
nearly all hands as the main pivot of the Christian faith 
and hope. And yet there are very many that shrink from 
understanding these words in their obvious sense. It is 
a hard task to believe that the body of the Crucified, after 
having lain from Friday eve till Saturday eve, or Sunday 
morn, truly dead in the grave of Joseph, was then resusci- 
tated and delivered from the tomb and walked about on the 
earth alive for forty days. In the presence of this article 
the faithful man may indeed exclaim, "Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief." Of course, there have been many 
silly attempts to rationalize the resurrection story by 
imagining a case of suspended animation and premature 
interment; all such puerilities are entirely unworthy of 
notice. The notion of the Anastasis is one of the oldest 
and most important in proto-Christianity, but it did not at 
first mean again-setting (re-surrection) but w/>-setting 
i. e., setting-w^, establishing), a most frequent sense of the 
Hebrew equivalent gum, as Maimonides testifies (Guide, 
I, xii: "It is always in this sense that the verb is used in 
referring to the Almighty"). The earlier phrase "God 
hath raised (or set) up the Jesus" (like the kindred sen- 
tence, "David who was raised on high, the Messiah of the 
God of Jacob," 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 ) referred to the establishment 
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of the Jesus as Deity, i. e., to the revelation of God himself 
as the Jesus, i. e., in the person or character of Jesus or 
Saviour (i. e., from sin, the one supreme sin of idolatry). 
So the doctrine of the Establishment ( Anastasis) is equiv- 
alent to the universal proclamation of God as the One God 
of all men, i. e., to Christian monotheism, and hence is 
fundamental and vital in primitive Christianity. It has 
nothing to do with the human-historic Jesus and hence is 
unaffected by the vanishing of this latter. To believe in 
the Anastasis is simply to recognize the historic fact that 
under the name, in the person, of the Jesus (the Saviour 
from the sin of idolatry) the One God was preached in the 
first centuries of our era with astonishing and complete 
success, a belief which the radical would be the first to 
profess. The modern doctrine of the Resurrection, or re- 
suscitation of the body of the Crucified, is a stumbling- 
block to the conscientious and is without religious or any 
other merit. 7 

(g) "He ascended into heaven, (h) And sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty." These articles 
declare the Ascension and Enthronement of the Jesus. It 
has long been familiar to critics that these were not really 
different from the Resurrection. They are only further 
and more explicit statements of the Anastasis or establish- 
ment or installation of the Saviour-God Jesus, i. e., the 
manifestation of God as the Saviour (of the world) from 
polytheism. Such was surely the original sense of the 
preaching at this point. What has been said on the resur- 
rection article applies with full force to the ascension and 
enthronement articles and need not be repeated. 

(i) "From thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead." In the Old Testament the wrath of God is 
directed peculiarly if not solely against the sin of idolatry. 

T This matter is set forth sufficiently in the essay on "Anastasis" in Der 
vorchristliche Jesus. For significant appropriations, see W. Bousset's work 
Kyrios Christos. 
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In the primitive Christian conception the universal judg- 
ment could not rest upon any other basis than that of 
knowing or not knowing God. Says the angel with the 
"eternal Gospel," "For the hour of his judgment is come." 
Judgment (xoicag) here is strictly separation, not of the 
good from the bad, which is impossible since all are partly 
good and partly bad, but of believers in the One God from 
unbelievers. Of course, it must be Jesus, the universal 
Saviour-God, that acts as supreme Judge in such assize, 
since it was He that was preached unto all, to be accepted 
or rejected. Such was the primitive sense of this final 
Judgment, a process hardly to be discriminated from the 
Gospel-preaching of salvation through faith. Of course, 
we all know that the "Coming" was originally the Parousy, 
the presence of the Saviour-God Jesus in the preaching of 
the Apostles. Later it was parodied into the flesh-and- 
blood entry of a human-historic Jesus into the world, and 
a Second Coming or Parousy was engrafted upon or split 
off from the Parousy proper, whereof the early preaching 
knew nothing. The radical accepts and believes in the 
final Judgment of the Jesus-God in the primitive sense, as 
an historic process, the only sense that can command the 
assent of fair-minded intelligent men. The radical criti- 
cism does not vitiate but merely clarifies, beautifies, and 
verifies the only rational faith in this article. 
Passing now to the third division we read: 
III (a) "I believe in the Holy Ghost; (b) the Holy 
Catholic Church; (c) the communion of saints; (d) the 
forgiveness of sins; (e) the resurrection of the body; (f) 
and the life everlasting." Concerning this it is not neces- 
sary to expend many words. The items are interesting 
and important, some of them mysterious and awe-inspiring, 
but no discussion thereof would be in place here, for it is 
obvious that they have nothing to do with the human- 
historic Jesus. Interpret them as you will, believe them or 
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disbelieve them as may seem proper, all this you may do 
independently of your attitude on the Jesus-question. The 
present writer finds his own thoroughgoing spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe not in the least balked but rather 
furthered by his radical criticism ; if a Holy Jewish Church 
has rested for ages securely on a particularistic monothe- 
ism, much more might a Holy Catholic Church rest se- 
curely on a monotheism universal ; communion is the slogan 
of faiths that make little or no pretense to be Christian; 
forgiveness of sins is not peculiar to any age or to any 
religion; the life everlasting has been the dream and the 
faith of the small and the great, the wise and the simple in 
every time and every clime ; 8 nor is it unfamiliar, the notion 
of the resurrection of the body, at least as set forth in I 
Cor. xv, where it is a 'spiritual/ as distinguished from the 
present 'psychical,' body that the Apostle declares shall be 
provided. In any case, perhaps no one nowadays would 
have the logical hardihood to rest the dogma of the resur- 
rection of the body on the dogma of the human-historic 
Jesus. This latter is quite unavailable as such a basis in 
the minds of the liberals, for not one of them believes that 
the mere man Jesus actually rose after actual death from 
the tomb of Joseph ; they "rationalize" the whole story this 
way or that. It is equally unavailable for the conservatives, 
for they hold that the Jesus was not mere man, but "very 
Man and very God," and the resurrection of such a God- 
Man implies nothing at all about the resurrection of a mere 
man, even as the locomotion of an animal does not imply 
the locomotion of a plant. Whoever then believes in the 
resurrection of the body, must do so on grounds uncon- 
nected with the dogma of the human-personal-historical 
character of the Jesus. 

We have now reached this conclusion: The so-called 

8 We all know that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul and of the 
future life is not distinctively Christian ; its classic expression is found in the 
Phaedo of Plato. 
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Apostles' Creed falls into three parts : the first of these falls 
into two articles, of which the first proclaims a pure mono- 
theism acceptable to Jew, proselyte, and enlightened pagan, 
while the second proclaims the distinctive Christian addi- 
tion, but with no suggestion of a human-historical Jesus. 
Precisely here in all probability the earliest Christian creed 
had its end. To so much and no more the Book of Acts 
bears witness and the New Testament in general. When 
the Philippian jailer fell trembling at the feet of Paul and 
crying, "What must I do to be saved?" the answer was, 
"Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou 
and thy house," his simple conversion from polytheism was 
enough for all. Such was certainly the central idea of the 
new movement, which alone makes it intelligible. It is 
quite impossible to think of the Apostles' converts as pro- 
fessing anything like the Apostles' Creed (of seventeen 
articles!). All the evidence in the case, as well as common 
sense, indicates that the primitive creed was at most of 
two articles. Such indeed has long been the contention of 
the Disciples, Reformers, "Campbellites," Christians (as 
they call themselves), one of the most militant and crescent 
of the newer denominations, who in their earlier days dis- 
played a keen insight along with extraordinary logical 
vigor, but of late would seem to suffer from arrested de- 
velopment, perhaps owing to lack of nurture of higher 
knowledge. 

The second section of this creed is obviously a much 
later elaboration. It attaches itself by the relative "who" 
to the preceding and presents in quasi-historic caricature 
the symbolic-poetic investiture of the early teaching, along 
with certain accretions necessary to complete the histori- 
zation. The whole section is a corruption of the second 
and third centuries and is without any authority for the 
enlightened Christian conscience, but it has blurred some 
beautiful features of the primitive "new doctrine." 
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The third section is likewise late, but is mainly eccle- 
siastic and practical, without special or necessary reference 
to the doctrine of the Jesus whether human or divine. 

Dismissing the Creed with this cursory examination, 
we pass to the more general question, What must be the 
effect, on moral, spiritual, extra-creedal Christianity, of the 
radical criticism in rejecting a human-historical Christ? 
The answer does not seem to be especially difficult. Ethics, 
it seems, would not be affected at all. Its demands rest 
upon no particular authority but in the nature of the spirit- 
ual universe, upon the common universal conscience as it 
grows, develops, clarifies, fortifies, and sanctifies itself in 
the process of the eons. The wisdom of Egypt and of 
India, of Athens and of Jerusalem is' not a fetter laid upon 
the soul; nay "the words of the wise are as goads" that 
spur us onward, they are stimulus and inspiration, they are 
rungs in the Jacob's ladder of ascent to heaven. The starry 
sentences of the New Testament shine undimmed by the 
fact that we do not know who was the author of a single 
one. The case is the same with Isaiah and with Homer, 
with Moses and with Plato, with Euclid and with Apol- 
lonius. No one knows the genesis of any particular form 
of thought or expression. The most beautiful hexameter 
was perhaps an ancient saw. It is the catholicity, the uni- 
versal appeal, that makes canonical and authoritative. No 
human-historic Jesus could give any binding force to any 
maxim or doctrine. This will perhaps be generally con- 
ceded. A divine Jesus might indeed do so, but that ques- 
tion is not now before us. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing past-human in the New Testament. Neither in 
theory nor in practice are there any peculiarly Christian 
virtues, though certain virtues, the gentler, more passive, 
more feminine, have received peculiar stress both relatively 
and absolutely, in the theory and the practice of Christians. 
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The truth is that the Christian propaganda was in first line 
religious rather than ethical, though of course the ethical 
element was by no means neglected. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Outsiders must judge of such a move- 
ment mainly by its consequences in conduct, and the high 
moral standard of the proto-Christians, with uncommon 
accent' on the tenderer graces of character, undoubtedly 
contributed immensely to the success of their crusade. 
Nevertheless, their ethical theory was certainly defective 
at certain points, and under the complex conditions of mod- 
ern life it is often vain to appeal to the New Testament, 
whether for inspiration or for guidance, though such ap- 
peal is continually made, and texts are distorted beyond 
recognition, not in the exposition, but in the imposition, 
of meanings. Such as it is, however, the New Testament 
and Christian morality loses nothing whatever at the dis- 
parition of the human-historic Jesus. 

But some one will say, "Alas ! the example, the match- 
less model, the inspiration of a perfect life! All this is 
ruthlessly snatched away by the radical criticism, and men 
are left helpless in their misery, like sheep without a shep- 
herd, scattered upon the mountains." Such pathos is very 
cheap and may perhaps be made effective with certain 
classes, but it is also very ludicrous and can lay little claim 
to common honesty. They who enter such pleadings do 
small credit to the workings of the model and maxims, and 

• In every case this accent is historically intelligible. The most important, 
the stress laid upon chastity, finds its complete and most interesting explana- 
tion^ two facts closely related: (1) In the Old Testament and hence in early 
Christian usage, idolatry, regarded as unfaith toward God, was constantly and 
regularly symbolized and denounced as adultery or harlotry; indeed, the Bab- 
ylon of Revelation, the Woman sitting upon many waters, the mother of har- 
lots and of all abominations on earth, who had drenched all nations with .her 
passion's wine of wrath, is obviously nothing else than idolatry or polytheism 
as embodied in the Roman Empire. (2) The rites of idolatrous worship were 
so often grossly sexual that idolatry and impurity were regarded as well-nigh 
one, in thought and in speech they were hardly distinguished, to renounce the 
one was to renounce the other. — Thus the peculiar stress in question affords 
convincing proof of the central thesis of radical criticism: that proto-Chris- 
tianity was a protest against polytheism. 
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none at all to their own sincerity. For they must know that 
all such pretense is hollow. It is no disrespect to the Gos- 
pel to say that the life of its hero cannot be a model for any 
man, for it is altogether too scanty and colorless, too devoid 
of incident and motive, too wholly unlike any life that is 
now possible among men; besides it was marked by the 
miraculous at every turn and accordingly is entirely unfit 
to serve as an example. A striking illustration is afforded 
in the fact that no man can say with any plausibility what 
would be the attitude of the Jesus in the present world war, 
were He dwelling on the earth. Attempts have been re- 
peatedly made to conjecture that attitude, but all such have 
failed, and a distinguished minister on passing them in 
review regretfully admits that it is idle to hope we shall 
ever know what Jesus would have done. The like may be 
said of nearly the whole casuistry of modern life, which 
in all its toss and turmoil lies practically wholly beyond 
the range of both precedent and precept of the Jesus. Nay 
more, this is not only true in large matters, but also in 
small. Such glittering generalities as the Golden Rule, 
noble and holy as it is, avail but very little. There is an 
implied adverb of supreme practical importance. We should 
do unto others only what we would justly have them do to 
us. But what is justice? On this the Rule sheds no light, 
and this is the crucial point. Civilization is itself in great 
measure the quest for justice to all, and how miserably the 
quest has failed even among the most Christian people is 
a matter of common knowledge. — Still further evidence, 
if any were needed, of the inadequacy of the Gospel for 
modern ethical life is found in the fact that the best works 
on ethics but rarely cite the Scripture. 

But some one will still protest that the perfect life of 
Jesus is an indispensable inspiration to all forms of highest 
endeavor. But this is certainly an illusion. Of this "life" 
we know scarcely anything at all, of not one single incident 
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are we sure. And even if taken wholly uncritically, at its 
face-value in the Gospels, it is nevertheless singularly de- 
void of inspiring situations or precedents. Certainly the 
early Christian times stood much nearer to this "life" in 
every particular than we of to-day, and yet it seems to have 
served them in hardly any measure as inspiration or ex- 
ample. Such use of it in the early Christian literature is 
vanishingly small. The idea of this "life" as a model is 
comparatively modern, at least in the stress that is laid 
upon it. This massive fact is unmistakable in its indication. 
Descending to particulars, we seek vainly in the alleged 
human life for incidents to enkindle admiration or supply 
inspiration. What act of kindness? of generosity? of pa- 
tience? of self-sacrifice? of warm-heartedness? of friend- 
ship even? what deed of daring? of high-heartedness ? of 
self-forgetfulness? of self-denial? The miracles cannot 
count in this connection. They are all expressions of divine 
authority, wisdom, and power, nor are they intended to 
express any human moral quality whatever. Will any 
sane man pretend to discover an ethical element in stilling 
a tempest, or multiplying loaves and fishes, or cursing a 
fig-tree, or cleansing a leper by a touch, or recalling Laza- 
rus to life by a word ? A child may perceive that these are 
all eloquent symbols of religious truths, but even if accepted 
as biographic facts, what is there in them for us to imi- 
tate? 10 Of course, all this constitutes no criticism upon the 
Jesus or the Gospel ; for these documents were not written 
for biographies, but have been violently perverted into 
biographic service; they were not intended to depict the 
career of a model man, but of a conquering religious cult. 
The value of example and its inspiration can hardly be 
overestimated, even if we hesitate to admit that "biography 
is after all the only literature worth reading." But all 

"In Ecce Deus (pp. 77-175) and in "Polyxena Christiana" {The Monist, 
April, 1916) this contention is confirmed beyond dispute. 
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history positively teems with incidents that splendidly illus- 
trate every virtue of human character and glorify human- 
ity itself with undying illumination, as Athena enkindled 
Achilles at the trench. The lines of Homer will bear cita- 
tion (77., 18, 203-206) : 

"Thereat rose up Achilles, beloved of Zeus, and Athena 
Over his stalwart shoulders her tasseled and terrible aegis 
Flung, and the glorious goddess his head with a diadem golden 
Circled, of cloud, yea, kindled him all with a flaming effulgence." 

The present world-war is lit up in terrific radiance with in- 
numerable such records of heroism, devotion, self-abnega- 
tion and magnanimity, with which there is in the New 
Testament nothing to compare, which the generations to 
come will read with weeping and with rapture, with tears 
of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. 

Lastly, some one may think that in some mysterious 
way the human-historic Jesus may illuminate history, may 
furnish it with interpretation, and outfit it with a philos- 
ophy. Such an expectati6h were indeed not at all unrea- 
sonable, but altogether natural, and the fact that it has 
been totally disappointed is a clear indication of the un- 
reality of its basis. It is notorious that all attempts to 
construct a distinctively Christian philosophy of history 
have issued in dismal failure ; not one has given satisfaction 
to any but its author, if indeed even to him. This may be 
said of the earliest and no less of the very latest, by Prince 
Troubetzkoy, on "The Meaning of Life, and the World, 
Revealed on the Cross" (Hibbert Journal, April, 1918), 
which harks back to Tertullian and yields to none in triv- 
iality. 

In conclusion, some one may still ask, "What then shall 
we preach? Monotheism is long since a dead issue. What 
is to take its place? Has it any logical continuation or 
successor?" The answer is, Yes, it has. The natural 
prolongation, expansion, and development of monotheism 
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is monism. Not any arid philosophical or metaphysical 
dogma to set over against dualism, not any bare affirma- 
tion of oneness of the substance of all that is. So much, 
indeed ; but we do not rest in the footsteps of Parmenides. 
The doctrine of the higher unity unfolds itself into the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, of liberty, equality, 
fraternity in the truest and noblest sense that can be given 
to such words. It blossoms into all the tenderer teachings 
of universal sympathy, benevolence, beneficence ; it matures 
into the most practical fruits of social justice, of coopera- 
tion, of universal education, of mutual protection and help- 
fulness, of municipalization, nationalization, and inter- 
nationalization along the paths not merely of luminous 
theory, but also of carefully chosen and cautiously guarded 
experiment. Such scientific-philosophic monism is indeed 
the necessary and indispensable deep-laid basis of rational 
democracy, of the League of Nations, of the Parliament of 
Man, the Federation of the World. We might go much 
further and find in it the only sure foundation of the indi- 
vidual hope and aspiration toward eternity." But that 
would take us altogether too far afield. Enough that the 
sublime doctrine of the oneness of God issues and evolves 
into the still sublimer creed of the oneness of the world, 
it points toward the shining pathway that conducts the ages 
from the human individual consciousness toward the uni- 
versal consciousness divine, the "one far off divine event To 
which the whole creation moves." 

Here then is the natural and all-sufficient succession to 
the original proto-Christian proclamation of the One God 
of all men, without distinction of Jew or Greek, wise or un- 
wise, bond or free. It will hardly be denied that it abounds 
in dignity, in majesty, and in inspiration, that it looks in 
the direction of the march of the centuries. — The Church 
itself has dimly felt that some such transformation was im- 

« See the writer's "Mors Mortis" {The Monist, July, 1918). 
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pending, was coming upon it from afar, resistless and un- 
avoidable as the tidal wave of the ocean. Hence the extra- 
ordinary stress that it lays of late upon "social service" in 
all its forms, hence such a work as the recent one of 
Rauschenbusch upon a Theology for the Social Gospel. 
Undoubtedly the Church might make itself an agency of 
untold good, and might move humanity forward on this 
path with incalculable impetus. But alas ! the "vested in- 
terests" insist on going forth, into the battle of the twen- 
tieth century, clad in the armor of the Dark Ages, of fifteen 
hundred years ago. Entirely misunderstanding the New 
Testament and the early Christian movement, the Church 
in all its endless divisions persists in binding upon the 
heart and mind of all its children an insupportable burden 
of crude irrationalism, of crass historic literalism, and 
often even of the blindest superstition, "a yoke that neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear." It is this fact that 
makes the sight of modern Christianity the saddest that the 
sun has ever shone upon : the fair form of the elder faith 
completely overgrown with a hideous excrescence of sense- 
less and impossible dogmas. The single nerve, root, and 
sinew of this prodigious tumor is the tenet of the human- 
historic Jesus. When this is cut through and through, 
the whole unsightly mass falls forever away, the mind of 
man is once dgain free, it leaps up from the dust and mire 
unto its own towering height and rejoices as a strong man 
to run a race. Such is the radical surgery of the new 
criticism, and such is the healed and enfranchised human 
spirit that remains. 

William Benjamin Smith. 
New Orleans, July 29, 1918. 

NOTES. 

A. The appointment and consecration of Dr. Henson to the 
See of Hereford, despite a certain uncertainty "of his sincere and 
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positive belief in the doctrines named (i. e., the Miracle of the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord and the Miracle of His Bodily Resurrec- 
tion on the third day)," have provoked some more or less excited 
discussion, even the best of which, as that by Kirsopp Lake, Wm. 
Sanday, Alfred Fawkes, the Bishop of Oxford, and the 162 pro- 
testing "Priests of the Diocese of London," it seems hard to read 
without a feeling of deep depression. Especially disheartening 
is the defense of Dr. Henson by his "Honorary Chaplain," which 
commends the Archbishop's "tact" "in a difficult situation" (Hibbert 
Journal, Oct., 1918, p. 85). Dr. Henson was "indeed astonished 
that any candid reader" of his published works could doubt that 
"when you repeat the words of the Creed you do so ex animo." 
But we do not learn the secret of the Latin phrase. Professor Lake 
seemed to think it meant e mente auctoris, but Fawkes assures us 
he "entirely mistakes." Perhaps e mente lectoris were better; the 
reader may well be out of his mind when he "repeats the words of 
the Creed." Dr. Henson has gained his see; but what shall it 
profit a man. . . . ? 

The Bishop of Oxford thinks "The substance of the spiritual 
body will surely be, we suppose, as much more fine and delicate 
than our present body as the ether is more fine and delicate than 
common matter" (The Creed of the Christian, p. 105). If "ether is 
more fine and delicate than common matter," this does not mean 
that it is superior and fitter for a "spiritual body" (the distinction 
in 1 Cor. xv. 44 is between the present "body for soul" and the 
future "body for spirit"), but only that it is more rudimentary, less 
highly organized, and hence less fitted, — even as hydrogen or helium 
is "more fine and delicate" and hence less fitted than the "common 
matter" of neurones. The "ghosts," "photographed twice consecu- 
tively" by Schrenck-Notzing and others, were surely "fine and 
delicate" enough, yet few would prefer them as bodies. 

However, there is one signal of hope: Professor Sanday ap- 
parently rejects the "literal" sense of the Creed; he doubts "if 
'figurative' is the best word that we can use"; he "would submit 
that 'symbolical' would be a better term" (Hibbert Journal, Oct., 
1918, p. 81). Seven times, even seventy times seven, men have 
"looked toward the sea," toward Britain; at last "ariseth a cloud 
. . . — as small as a man's hand." But big with promise. If the 
Creed must be understood as "symbolical," so also the Gospels, 
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which it professes to formulate, — and the whole radical criticism 
comes at length into its own. 

B (see p. 18). The preaching "to the imprisoned spirits" is 
fully and sufficiently set forth in the Book of Enoch (xii-xvi), where 
Enoch, the "Scribe of Righteousness," is sent by the "Lord of 
Sublimity" to preach to the "watchers of heaven" (who were "holy 
and ever-living spirits," but are now bound "in fetters" "for all 
generations"), that they "shall never find peace," since, though 
"sons of heaven," they had sinned with "women," "the daughters 
of men" (Gen. vi. 2, 4). It seems certain that the reference in 
1 Peter iii. 19 is to this interesting mission of Enoch, whose name 
appears to have fallen out of the text through a very common 
scribal error. The Greek now reads: ENOKAI, and the KAI was 
probably shortened to K\ so that the full text would have read: 
ENQICENQX, and the second half, mistaken for a repetition of the 
first, was wittingly or unwittingly omitted in transcribing. Whether 
or no this acute suggestion by J. Rendel Harris be exactly correct, 
there can hardly be any doubt that he who "preached to the spirits 
in prison" was Enoch, and not the Jesus ; and accordingly Moffatt 
now has the courage to translate : "It was in the Spirit that Enoch 
also went and preached" etc. And so, thanks to the erring vision 
of an unknown scribe, this romantic fancy of an unknown seer, the 
Verne or Wells of two thousand years ago, has encysted itself 
firmly in the Creed of Christendom ! W. B. S. 



